KING DAVID, THE “SWEET SINGER.” 


Men tn great places are thrice servants,— Time, whose tooth gnaws everything else, 1s 
servants of the sovereign, or State, servants of powerless against truth; and the lapse of more 
fame, and servants of business,—so that they than two thousand years has not weakened the 
have no freedom. Bacon. force of these wise words. HUXtLeY. 


ANOTHER year is dawning. 
Dear Father, let it be 
In working or in waiting, 
Another year with Thee. 
F. R. Havereat. 


The love for our native land strengthens our 
individual and national character. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TWO-CENT STAMP. 


BY MINNIE 8S. SNELL. 


T lay on the edge of the sidewalk just where an 
enterprising rag-weed was trying to push 
little green arms through a crack in the 

boards. The wind gently blew it nearer the pro- 
tecting shadow of the weed, which beckoned for it 
with tiny, slender fingers. A minute more, and it 
would have been lost in the tangle of green but 
for a small boy who walked with downcast eyes 
along the quiet street. 

Jerry Whitby was seven years old, and there 
were seven freckles across his little up-tilted nose. 
He had a shy, half-frightened manner, and Miss 
Elmira Spears often remarked that he was a queer 
young one; but, when he saw the stamp at his 
feet, he pounced upon it with very natural boy- 
ish delight at finding something. He looked up 
and down the street: there was no one in sight. 
So he felt that the stamp was his by right of dis- 
covery. 

It was one of those September days which blaze 
and scorch in utter defiance of the almanac, and 
Jerry had walked along dusty mile to the drug- 
store on an errand; but, now that he was a capi- 
talist to the extent of a two-cent stamp, the face 
of the landscape seemed changed, and the boy 
quickened his pace. A breeze sprang up from 
somewhere; and he thrust his hands into his 
pockets, squared his shoulders, and whistled as he 
trudged along. 

However, when he came in sight of Miss 
Elmira Spears’ house, he stopped abruptly 
in the middle of a note. Whistling was one of 
the things Elmira could not abide. There were a 
great many things about a small boy which Miss 
Elmira could not abide. 

Jerry had been an inmate of the Children’s 
Rescue Home; and, when one of the promoters of 
that glorious work came to speak at the little 
church on the hill, the enthusiasm was great. 
Several volunteered to take a child on trial; but, 
when Miss Elmira Spears arose and spoke fora 
boy, there was a general expression of surprise 
throughout the audience. Perhaps no one was 
more surprised than she herself, although she ex- 
plained to a neighbor, on the way home that even- 
ing, that she “saw her duty clear,” much as she 
disliked boys. Only she did hope they would send 
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her a quiet one, but, if they did, ’twould be the 
first quiet boy she’d ever seen. 

And so it came to pass that one soft spring 
day Jerry stood with his few belongings beside 
him on Miss Elmira’s white doorstep, and her 
first words were: 

“Have you wiped your feet, boy? ” 

Elmira Spears was one of those rather uncom- 
fortable persons who never make a mistake; that 
is, never admit having made one. There was no 
place either in her house or her heart for a boy; 
but the boy was there, and there he remained. 

Poor, frightened child! He left his attic-room 
with reluctance every morning, and returned to it 
with relief every night. Indeed, the one bright 
moment in the day came when, candle in hand, 
he crept up the stairway to bed. 

Miss Elmira’s father and mother lived in an 
adjoining State; and their portraits, framed in 
black walnut, hung upon the wall half-way up 
the stairs. The fanciful, lonely boy grew to love 
the pictures; and he would linger and whisper 
good-night to them until, in time, he came to im- 
agine that they nodded and smiled to him in reply. 
There was a strong draft up the stairway, causing 
the candle flame to flicker and waver until a wiser 
person than little Jerry might have fancied that the 
old man moved the cane he was holding (well, just 
a trifle) you know), and the dear old lady made 
little good-night gestures with the hands upon her 
lap. Such a lovely lap it would have been to 
cuddle in, he thought. 

The boy used to wonder who Miss Elmira “ took 
after.” Certainly, neither of her parents. For 
instance, he never even dreamed of sitting in her 
lap; and she would have been astonished if he had 
attempted it. Then Miss Elmira was tall, nearly 
as tall, Jerry felt sure, as both of her parents 
stood one on top of the other after the manner of 
Japanese acrobats. He stood in great awe of her 
tallness. 

“Seems to me,” he meditated one day, looking 
at her furtively out of the corner of his eye, 
“that, even if I was to get up on a ladder to talk 
to Miss Elmira, I couldn’t speak to her so very 
easy, ‘cause, the higher I’d climb, the taller she’d 
get!” 

Regarding allof his opinions concerning her, 
however, Jerry wisely kept his own counsel; for 
Miss Elmira was a person of what is called un- 
certain temper, which simply means that she had 
a temper tolerably certain to make it more or less 
uncomfortable for every one about her. 

Flushed and tired with his long walk, the whistle 
stilled upon his lips, and the gladness gone from 
his face, the boy wiped his shoes carefully upon 
the mat and entered the house. 

Miss Elmira and her nearest neighbor, who was 
also the village dressmaker, were chatting sociably 
over some yards of brown checked gingham which 
Miss Elmira held in her lap. 

“Yes,” she was saying, “I think this washes 
better than the green or blue. Saturday is ma’s 
birthday, you know; and I always believe in use- 
ful presents. Last year I sent her a good wash- 
board, and I’ve no doubt but she’s enjoyed it; but 
gingham enough for half a dozen kitchen aprons 
is a real useful present, too. Well, here is that 
boy with the alum at last! You certainly have 
been an age, child! Dawdling along, dreaming, I 
suppose. You are such a queer young one. 
Now,” turning to her friend, “I’m going to try 
soaking this over night in strong alum water: 
they say it is just certain sure to set the color.” 

His picture grandma’s birthday! His dear pict- 
ure grandma! Jerry did wish he might send a 
gift, not useful. He reflected, with the wisdom of 
his seven years, that useful things are so very apt 
to be brown and coarse and generally uninterest- 
ing, like the gingham, on the same principle that 


whatever is good for us is bad to take, and, con- 
versely, that whatever is bad to take is good for 
us. 
He sighed deeply,-and dug his toes into the dirt 
as he leaned against the smooth trunk of the 
maple, in the shade of which he had gone to think 
it out. Of course, it was useless to speculate. 
He had no money to buy gifts, useful or other- 
wise; and, feeling unusually forlorn, Jerry 
slipped his hands into the small boy’s. consolation, 
—his pockets. O joy! the stamp! 

Taking his treasure from the leaves of the 
book, where he had placed it for safe keeping, he 
looked at it long and earnestly. Somehow, he 
couldn’t think of anything which a two-cent stamp 
would buy, even if it might be used for currency, 
—a fact of which he was by no means certain. He 
turned it over and over, studied George Washing- 
ton’s benign features, stood him on his head and 
studied him some more; but it didn’t do a bit of 
good. No inspiration came. The only thing he 
could think of that a stamp was surely made for 
was to carry a letter. Well, why not write a let- 
ter for a birthday present? It was not useful, and 
must be delightful, he thought wistfully. 

It took him half an hour to pluck up courage to 
ask for pen, ink, and paper; and he spent the 
rest of the afternoon getting his letter ready. 

At one time one of the boys at the Children’s 
Home had a valentine, and Jerry had been charmed 
with the daintily embossed cover. Going on the 
theory that the valentine was full of things about 
love and his letter the same, he tried to embellish 
his own envelope. First he drew a lop-sided and 
dumpy heart in one corner; then, not exactly sat- 
isfied with that, a long slim one, resembling a car- 
rot, in another; the third corner was for the 
stamp, of course; but in the fourth he grew am- 
bitious, and essayed a Cupid well equipped with a 
bow and full quiver of arrows. ‘The result -re- 
sembled the symbol of some secret order. 

Miss Elmira dutifully wrote to her mother once 
a week, and Jerry had carried the letters to the 
post-office until the address was as familiar as his 
own name. He had left scant space for it, but he 
managed to crowd it in among the splendors of 
his decorated envelope. 

Upon her birthday morning old Mrs. Spears 
bustled about, doing her Saturday’s baking. She 
had put the beans in the oven early in the morn- 
ing. She had made delicious brown bread and a 
wonderful sweet-apple Indian pudding; and now, 
smiling a little at her own fancifulness, and at the 
same time sighing because there was no child to 
enjoy it, she was fashioning a splendid ginger- 
bread man with currants for eyes. 

It was such a cheery kitchen that September 
morning, full of sunshine and penetrated with the 
pleasant smells of baking day. A great gray cat 
was enjoying the fruits of a well-spent life, curled 
up on the braided rug in front of the door; while 
over the stove, upon a long shelf, stood a row of 
shining pewter plates, like soldiers “at attention,” 
while the tea-kettle was sputtering and bobbing 
about upon the stove like an irate, fat little cap- 
tain. 

“See here, mother!” Mr. Spears carefully 
stepped over the cat. He carried a bulky package 
and a letter. The package he tossed on the table, 
commenting as he did so, “A good useful present 
from Elmira, no doubt (washing soap, this time, 
maybe); but jest look at this here letter some 
child’s wrote ye. See the pictures on the enve- 
lope, though what they’re intended for beats me!” 

Mrs. Spears opened the letter; and, with their 
two gray heads very close together, they read: 

“dear grama will you plese let me call you 
that cause I call you my pischture grama and 
grampa to. cause you hang on the wall by the 
Stairs and I Say good nite to you Every nite 


cause I have not got any one of my very own and 
miss Elmira only took me to rase cause She Saw 
her duty clear, She dont like boys. boys Is So 
noisy. I wanted to Send you Somethin for your 
birthday that was not useful. I like them other 
kinds best. I only had a Stamp So I Send my 
love to grampa and you. I Send my love fora 
birthday present cause It Is all I have got, hop- 
ing that this finds you in good helth I remane 
your loving granson. Jerry.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Spears, her lips trem- 
bling a little as she spoke. “I'll tell you what 
it is, father, I am going to send for that boy. I 
just know he ain’t happy! Bless his little heart, 
only to think of his saying good-night to our 
pictures! Elmiry is our daughter, and she is a 
good woman, too, according to her way of look- 
ing at things; but she ain’t no more fitted to 
bring up a boy than I be to—to build a church,” 
she finished lamely. 

Her husband cleared his throat, and remarked 


.a little shamefacedly: “Well, I ain’t sayin’ but 


what it might be a good thing: a boy’d be toler- 
able useful to have around, and he could save me 
considerable many steps if he had a mind to. 
Er—hadn’t I better go over to the station and 
telegraph to Elmiry to send him right along by 
the next train? ” 

Driving through the little farm one day, not 
three weeks later, I spied a small boy going after 
the cows. He was whistling in defiance of the 
just rights of bobolink and catbird. His pockets 
bulged with apples, and his cheeks glowed with 
health. He was followed by a fat dog of the 
nondescript size and color that denotes no par- 
ticular variety, but just dog in general. 

“Well, my little man,” I queried, “can you tell 
me if this is Mr. Spears’ farm?” 

“Yes’m,” he replied, taking off his cap, “that 
is our house over there by the trees.” Then, 
struggling a moment between bashfulness and 
pride, he burst out, 

“Mr. and Mrs. Spears are my grandpa and 
grandma,—they are!” | 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LOVELY THOUGHT, 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


“Tf we could cast the gift of a lovely thought into 
the heart of a friend, that would be giving as the 
angels must give.’’ — GEORGE MacDoNALp. 


A LOVELY thought in hour of need 
New inspiration well may send, 
And help us to devoted deed, 5 
To bless and cheer— world without end. 


It is to faith a fairy bell, 
That doth in mind its music ring; 
And “All is'well! ” doth rise and swell, 
And calm and comfort to us bring. 


Let friend but give this boon divine, 
And he bestows the best below; 

Nor gold nor gems may brighter shine, 
Nor angels gladder giving know. 


A lovely thought,— oh, like a star, 
Behold, in dark it gleams awhile: 
Then by its light it leads afar 
To where the skies of summer smile 


As breath of flowers in forest shade, 
As song of bird on blossomed tree, 

All lovely thoughts at once are made, 
Perfume of bliss and melody. 


He who brings ridicule to bear against truth 
jinds in his hand a blade without a hilt. 
Lanpor. 


He will succeed, for he believes all he says. 


MIRABERAU. 
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ZEV ENBERGEN. 


BY OLIVE RUSSELL CHAPIN. 


Near Dort old Zevenbergen stood, 
A rich and pompous town. 

On every stranger, poor and meek, 
Did Zevenbergen frown. 


For Zevenbergen counted gold 
As others counted brass: 

She’d golden latches, golden nails; 
While every lad and lass 


Wore gold instead of wooden shoes; 
The kitchen pots and pans 

Were golden, too; and all the sticks 
In ladies’ pretty fans. 


The streets were paved with golden blocks, 


Church steeples glittered, too; 
And every hurrying horse’s hoof 
Brought more of it to view. 


Where blacksmith’s forges, gloomy, dark, .. 


In other cities stood, 
Old Zevenbergen said with pride, 
A goldsmith’s was as good. 


Though Zevenbergen’s streets were wide, 
And glittered every mart, ; 
Yet narrow was the burgher’s soul, 
And bitter was his heart. 


There came a stranger to the town: 
He was of lowly mien, 

And plainer was his dusty cloak 
Than Zevenbergen had seen. 


He humbly begged a bit of bread: 
They spurned him from the door. 

He meekly bowed and went away. 
They never saw him more. 


. That eve the tower of Lobbetjen 
Was wreathed with strangest cloud : 

A voice from out its folds was heard, 
Which chanted long and loud: 


© Zevenbergen, selfish town, 
Quick mend your hateful ways, 

Lest God should weary of your sins, 
And end your slothful days! ” 


No heed the haughty burghers gave. 
They looked at tower and wall, 

And laughed to think that one should say 
Such mighty things could fall. 


That very night, in awful light 
And thunders loud and long, 

And dash of rain on window-pane, 
And winds both fierce and strong, 


Proud Zevenbergen perished: yes, 
One instant, so they tell, 

She stood in panoply of gold, 
The next her grandeur fell. 


Beside the road which leads to Dort 
A sheet of water lies: 

One solitary steeple slim 
Doth from its surface rise. 


And fishermen who sail the lake 
Their gaping friends have told 

Of glittering roofs beneath the depths, 
And streets of fairest gold. 


Yet none would dare to venture there, 
Beneath the lake so still; 

For all the gold the waters hold 
Is fraught with death and ill. 


-about the entrance. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MEADOW FOLK. 
Part I. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


YEAR later the sun shone again on old 

Metsu’s garden beds, where the tulips — 

the gorgeous Parrot tulips, the Peacock 
tulips, scarlet, yet with darker markings, like a 
peacock’s tail, the giant Joost Van Vondel, and 
the Kaiserskroon, flaunted their leaves proudly, 
and where, later on, the Byblooms and Bizarres 
would show wonderful colors. The baby in the 
old nurse’s arms stretched out her dimpled hands 
with a soft, cooing laugh of ecstasy at the sight of 
all these gay blossoms. “A true Wendish baby,” 
thought the old woman with pride: “she loves 
bright colors as well as any maid at village fair.” 
But she shook her head to the mute entreaty of the 
little hands. Here, of all places, she was forbid- 


‘den even to touch the shining, satiny petals. 


The little one had just drawn up her rosy mouth 
to cry over the hard denial, when something new 
caught her attention. Somebody had come into 
the beautiful garden, and stood before the great 
hives where the pollen-laden bees were buzzing 
What was he saying, in a 
sweet, childish voice? An old rhyme, but the 
nurse, unseen behind the guelder-roses, listened 
closely. He was telling the bees: 


“Bees, bees, your master’s dead. 
? > 
I am your master now instead.” 


In every Wendish household, when the head 
of the family dies, the heir must go in turn to all 
the dumb creatures, the cattle, the sheep, the 
bees, and’tell them, or there will be no luck for 
the new owner. Tears were in the boy’s eyes, 
and he repeated the verse as if reluctant to 
take possession; but the nurse watched and 
listened with a dark countenance. This is 
what it meant. Old Metsu had died with- 
out forgiving his only child; and all his 
property would go to his step-son, no kith or kin 
of his, while his own flesh and blood would go 
penniless. Poor little one! She had lost both 
father and mother; and the nurse, old Gretel, had 
thought to bring her back and touch unawares the 
grandfather’s heart with her infantile sweetness. 
So it was too late,— too late. 

Some sudden thought had come to her; for, 
without heeding her nursling’s repeated entreaty 
for the pretty blossoms, she turned and walked 
rapidly away, shaking her head and muttering to 
herself as she went. 

For Gretel knew well the strange funeral cer- 
emonies of the Forest Wends. The day before 
the burial candles are lighted, one for every year 
of the dead man’s life, and “A good show he’ll 
have!” thought the old woman. “Eighty, if he 
was a day! A fine penny they’ll cost, but he 
won't have many mourners, to be sure! ”— for 
it was the custom of the female relatives to sit 
around the coffin as mourners, all covered in 
white except the eyes and hands,—a strange and 
awful spectacle. 

Old Metsu, however, had outlived sisters and 
aunts, and even his daughter; and only his wife 
and two or three cousins would watch beside him 
and lament, while a choir of girls sang mournful 
hymns. When the coffin is carried to the church, 
the bench on which it has rested is carefully 
burned. Then follows the Dobra Noc,—the 
strangest of all the ceremonies,— for in this the 
next of kin must stand, thickly shrouded all over 
in white, at the head of the dead, and there answer, 
as it were, in his place for his deeds on earth, 
if there be any one that chooses to question. 

Usually, it is a mere form; and a few brief 
words are asked by some friend or kinsman, and 
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as briefly answered. And all who are present 
sing a melody, wishing good rest and peace to the 
dead; and then the coffin is placed in a boat. 
And boat after boat, the first carrying the min- 
ister and the singers, the second the coffin, the 
others the mourner in pure white, and singing 
very low, glide away noiseless, save for the 
funeral chants, one after another, through the 
leafy arches of ancient oaks, by the old water- 
ways to the place where their forefathers sleep in 
death. 

They were all assembled at the church door on 
the day of the funeral. No one noticed an old 
woman with a child in her arms, who advanced 
near the coffin. There were more old people than 
usual present, and this woman had drawn her 
shawl over her head and the child’s, so that no 
one had a distinct view of their faces. 

As the white-robed person who represented the 
soul of Metsu arose, however, a thrill ran 
through the crowd; for the old woman moved a 
step nearer as if with deliberate purpose, and 
asked in a deep voice: “ Why hast thou defrauded 
thy own flesh, the child of thy dead child? Why 
dost thou punish the innocent for her mother’s 
goodness, not her fault?” 

Before a word could be uttered, little Johan ran 
forward, exclaiming: “Oh, it is the little Katrina! 
Bring her home, Gretel. Half shall be hers, half 
of the house, half of the garden. She shall not 
go away!” 

At first every one had been shocked at the 
abrupt interruption, the unprecedented stir; but 
hardly had the old pastor caught the child’s mean- 
ing before he stopped with a smiling gesture 
those who would have checked him. 

‘*God hath spoken through the mouth of a 
child,” he said, looking at the wife who bowed her 
head in quick assent. “This is just. It is right 
that the two should share equally, and God’s bless- 
ing will be on the new home.” 

The next morning Johan pulled the gay scarlet 
tulips for the baby, who shouted with delight; 
and the mother and nurse smiled at their joy. 


The End. 


SNOW. 


Ou, what do you think came down last night, 
And spread abroad a mantle white! 
The jolly, glorious snow, 
Ho! ho! 


And what do you think we’ll do to-night, 
When the moon and stars are all alight, 
We boys,— would you like to know? 
Ho! ho! 


With a laugh and whoop of rare delight, 
And bounding hearts and with faces bright, 
Adown the hill we'll go, 


Ho! ho! Selected. 


A TURKISH LAMPLIGHTER. 


HE lamplighter in Turkey is usually a tall 
and gaunt Mussulman, with a fierce 
mustache, an embroidered scarlet jacket, 

and a huge turban. He plants his ladder against 
the wooden post, on the top of which a common 
tin lamp is insecurely fastened, and, taking off 
the glass chimney, opens his umbrella to keep 
off the wind. The handle of the umbrella is 
tucked under his arm; and then, balancing himself 
on the rickety ladder, he proceeds to strike a light 
with his lucifers, carefully protecting the sputter- 
ing flames with both his hands. Naturally, this 
is a slow process, and by the time the dozen lamps 
are lighted everybody is safe at home; for the 
citizens do not go out at night, but retire to rest at 
a very early hour. Selected. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE JOHNNY’S THOUGHTS. 
BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Sometimes I wisht I wuz a cow, 

An’ could eat clover from the mow! 
Only ’twould be a sad mishap 

If I should climb on gran’ma’s lap! 

I do not think that she’d know how 
To hold a really, truly cow. 
Sometimes I wisht I wuz a horse, 
Only 'twould be quite odd, of course, 
To go and run with girls an’ boys. 

My hoofs would make an awful noise! 
Besides, when children were at play, 
They might believe me in the way. 
An’, when my bedtime came, I’d dread 
To try an’ sleep on my cot bed! 

An’ so I think I’d better be, 

All things considered, simply me! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SWEET LITTLE GIRL. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


VERY one called Eva a sweet little girl. 
Read this story, and you will find out 
why. 

Eva had a beautiful great picture-book her uncle 
David gave her Christmas. The pictures were 
colored. There were white lambs and red cows 
and black cows, pussy cats and puppy dogs that 
looked as if they would jump out of the book and 
frisk about, and birds all ready to fly. 

Eva was so choice of this book she never left it 
on the floor or on a chair, but put it on the shelf 
in the closet where she kept her playthings. 

One Wednesday afternoon Cora Paley came 
over to Eva’s to play with her little sister Sue. 
Sue coaxed Eva to let her take the new book to 
show to Cora. “I will be just as careful,” said 
Sue. 

Eva said, ‘“ You both sit down on the floor, and I 
will put the book in your laps.” 

Eva’s mamma ealled, and she ran out of the 
room to see what she could do for her dear mamma. 

When she came back, Sue was standing beside 
the pretty book with a scowl on her face, and 
Cora had her hat on and was going home. 

“ Cora tored the book,” said Sue. 

“No, it was Sue,” said Cora. 

“Oh, my lovely book!” said Eva, running to it. 

There was one leaf torn half-way across, and the 
leaf on the other side was all crumpled. The two 
little girls were frightened, for they thought Eva 
would be very angry. 

“J wanted to choose first,” said Sue, “and Cora 
would not let me.” 

“Tt was my turn,” said Cora. 

“ And you tried to pull the book away from each 
other,” said Eva. 

She brushed away some tears that would come, 
and took up the book. “Come, and sit beside me, 
and I will show you the pictures and tell you the 
stories,” she said. 

In a second Cora and Sue had their arms about 
Eva, telling her how sorry they were that they 
had been naughty and hurt her pretty book. “I 
will buy you annuver wif my pennies,” said Cora. 

“IT will give you my Sambo,” said Sue. Sambo 
was a black doll and her heart’s treasure. 

“You can do something that will make Eva 
happier than that,” said Uncle David, coming out 
of the library and looking over his glasses at the 
little girls. 

“ What ith it?” lisped Cora. 

“ What ith it?” said Sue. 

“Be kind to each other when you are playing,” 
said Uncle David. 


THE SKATING LESSON. 


“Yeth, we will be kind,” said Cora and Sue, 
putting their chubby arms about each other and 
smiling into each other’s faces. 

And Cora told her papa all about the “tored” 
book; and she actually did give all her pennies to 
papa to buy a new book for Eva, though I expect 
papa put many more with them to buy such a 
beautiful book as Eva received the next Christmas. 


THOUGHTFULNESS. 


EOPLE continually say, “I didn‘t think,” 
when they suddenly become aware that 
some heedless act or careless word of theirs 

has given pain to a gentle heart. Too often 
thoughtfulness is an afterthought. But we should 
try to get it in its true place where it will become 


motive and inspiration to gentleness. It is in- 
finitely better that thoughtfulness should strew 
our friends’ paths with flowers than that regret 
should pile floral offerings on their coffins. We 
would better try to get our kindnesses done when 
they will do good, giving cheer and encouragement, 
and not keep them back until there is no need for 
them. We can set no better lesson for ourselves 
than, this of getting the grace of thoughtfulness 
into our lives as part of our spiritual culture, and 
the time to do this most easily is when we are 
young. The Wellspring. 


He has his Rome, his Florence, his whole glow- 
ing Italy, within the four walls of his library. 
He has in his books the ruins of an antique world, 
and the glories of a modern one. LONGFELLOW. 
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CRACKED. 


’T was a set of Resolutions, 
As fine as fine could be, 

And signed, in painstaking fashion, 
By Nettie and Joe and Bee; 

And last in the list was written, 
In letters broad and dark 

(To look as grand as the others), 
“Miss Baby Grace +, her mark!” 


“We'll try all ways to help our mother; 
We won't be selfish to each other; 
We'll say kind words to every one; 

We won’t tie pussy’s feet for fun; 

We won't be cross and snarly, too; 
And all the good we can, we’ll do. 

It’s just as easy to keep them,” 

The children gayly cried. 


But mamma, with a smile, made answer, 
“Wait, darlings, till you are tried.” 

And, truly, the glad, bright New Year 
Wasn’t his birthday old, 

When three little sorrowful faces 
A sorrowful story told. 


“ And how are your resolutions? ” 
We asked of the baby Grace, 
Who stood with a smile of wonder 
On her dear little dimpled face : 
Quick came the merry answer, 
She never an instant lacked : 
“T don’t fink much of em’s broken, 
But I dess em’s ’bout all cracked!” 
Youth’s Companion. 


FAME AND FAITH. 


HHERE are many interesting points con- 
nected with the new Ball of Fame, and 
the names that are to be enshrined there. 

Each name, indeed, has its lessons for the thinker, 
as he studics how the man came to be famous, 
and deserved to be so. But one point especially 
should impress the young men of America; and 
that is, that not one of the glorious roll was an 
unbeliever in God. 


Grant was a humble and reverent Christian. 
Farragut was a man of childlike faith. Lincoln 
believed in God as he did in freedom. Faith in 
the eternal justice shaped Thomas Jefferson’s 
thinking, and gave strength to his convictions. 
Audubon and Gray were Christian scientists. 
Jonathan Edwards was a soul on fire with holy 
zeal. Even Franklin, at one time called a sceptic, 
left his mistaken phase behind, and was the one 
to move, in the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
that the sessions should be opened with prayer. 
The list of fame is a list of faith, and not of un- 
belief. 


A PRAYER. 


YOUNG contributor living in Sterling, 
Mass., Mildred Goss, sent the editor the 
following child’s prayer. She learned it 
when she was two and a half years old, and now 
she is six years of age. At one time we published 
several forms: of prayer for children. We are 
very glad to add this from our thoughful young 
friend. 
MILDRED’S PRAYER. 
Dear Lord, please bless papa and mamma, 
And all my dear friends wherever they are. 
I thank Thee, dear Father in heaven above, 
For all the things pretty, and good that I love. 
Don’t let any do wrong, help all to do right. 
Make me a good little girl for Thy sake, good-night. 


A BIRD CALENDAR. 


VERY pleasant way of fixing in the memory 
the time of the annual migration of our 
familiar birds is to construct a bird calen- 

dar. The late fall, winter, and early spring and 
midsummer months may be filled with the names 
of birds most common at these seasons, thus: 

January.— Chickadee, woodpecker. 

February.— Blue jay. 

March (from the South).— Crow, wood-pigeon, 
wild geese. | 

April.— Bluebirds, bobolinks. 

May.— Robins, wrens, swallows. 

June.— Thrush, linnet. 


July.— Humming-bird. 

August (from the North).— Small-billed thrush, 
heron. 

September.— Warbler, sandpiper, osprey. 

October.— Teal, coot, kinglet. 

November.— Mallard, snowy owl. 

December.— Partridge, quail. 


Rine out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


DR. HALE’S RULES. 


EW persons get more good from their read- 
ing than Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
of Boston. He suggests to other readers 

these rules which he has found helpful: 
1. Don’t try to read everything. 
2. Read two books on the same subject, one 
solid and one for pleasure. 
3. Don’t read a book for the sake of saying that 
you read it. 
4. Review what you have read. 
. Read with pencil in hand. 
. Use your blank book. 
. Condense what you copy. 
. Read less or try to remember more. 
Read regularly. 


or 


ODAD 


NCREASE MATHER was the first person to 
receive the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Harvard. When he became president, 

he refused to accede to the requirement that the 
president should reside at Cambridge, and finally 
resigned rather than comply with it. Vice-Presi- 
dent Willard is the only person who has adminis- 
tered the affairs of the college under that title, 
which was assumed to evade the rule of residence, 
and to enable him to continue his functions as 
pastor of the Old South, Boston. The clergymen 
of old were strong,— and arbitrary. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
CHICKADEE’S SONG. 


BY J. VAN TASSEL BRUORTON. 


O CuicKaDEE, Chickadee, where are the flowers 
That blossomed so fair but a short year ago? 
Has cruel old Winter destroyed them forever, 
Or buried them deep ’neath the. ice and the 
snow? 
Or will they come back with the blossoms of 
springtime, 
And be just as sweet as they once used to be? 
Oh, will there be violets, roses, and lilies? 
“See soon! See soon!” cries Chickadee. 


O Chickadee, Chickadee, where are the birdies 
Who filled all the forest with heart-thrilling 
song, 
Who startled the echoes and set them a-trilling 
From earliest dawn till the day’s even-song? 
Oh, where is the lark with his up-soaring carol? 
And where is the thrush with her sweet melody? 
The robin, the bluebird, the linnet, where are 
they? 


“See soon! See soon!” cries Chickadee. 


O Chickadee, Chickadee, where are the leaflets? 
The leaflets of Dogwood, of Maple, of Oak? 
There's no sign of greenness in upland or hollow, 
No chirp of a cricket, no frog’s shrilling note. 
Oh, where is the Crocus, the herald of springtime? 
Not one wee tip of its green blade I see. 
Springtime has lost her way— don’t you believe it? 
"See soon! See soon!” cries Chickadee. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 


BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


* To-morrow is Slam-bang day. Won’t 
I be up early! I’m glad this is a free 
country, so I can fire all the crackers I want to.” 

“Do you know when our country’s freedom 
began?” asked Uncle Henry. 

“July 4, 1776,” said Tom, promptly, and proud 
of his knowledge. 

* And where?” 

“In — Boston—I guess.” Tom, spoke slowly 
this time, a little ashamed at not being quite sure. 

“No,” said Uncle Henry. “It was in Philadel- 
phia; and there was a little boy, no older than 
you, who played quite an important part on that 
Fourth of July.” 

* Please tell me about it, aol? said Tom. 

“You know what tyrants the British had been 
over our people?” said Uncle Henry. 

“Yes,” said Tom. 

“ And how unjustly they had taxed many articles 
that Americans were obliged to use! They had 
been very selfish and unreasonable in so many 
ways that everywhere the people of this country 
were talking and planning how to get their rights. 

“At last Congress— which then met in Phila- 
delphia instead of Washington — chose five men 
to write some rules to show England that they 
meant to be free and for our people to live by. 

“This the five men did, and named their rules 
‘The Declaration of Independence.’ Thomas 
Jefferson is often called ‘The Father of the Dec- 
laration of Independence,’ because he wrote the 
most of it. Then the men in Congress had to 
talk and talk about it before they could decide 
whether it were wise to accept these rules or 
not. 

“On the Fourth of July, the day that it was to 
be decided, crowds of people thronged the street 
before the State House, eager to catch the first 
news; for every one was greatly excited. 


“ | J oom hurrah!” shouted little Tom. 


“No one was more anxious than the old State 
House bell-ringer. He had a little grandson, a 
lively lad with ruddy cheeks and bright blue eyes, 
who had heard his grandparents talking a good 
deal about the matter. If Congress adopted the 
Declaration, then the State House bell was to be 
rung, to proclaim the glad news. 

“*Let me go in, grandpa, soI can come and tell 
you. Then you can ring the minute it is done,’ 
said the little boy. 

“His grandfather smiled, and patted the curly 
head. ‘Very, well, my child, you may go,’ he 
said. 

“Then the old man went to his place, and stood, 
bell rope in hand, and waited. He had a good 
while to wait, and the time seemed very long to 
him; for he was where he could hear nothing that 
was heing said. 

“Now and then he shook his head sadly, saying 
to himself: ‘They’ll never do it! They’ll never 
do it!’ 

“But at last out ran the little lad, shouting: 
‘Ring, grandpa! Ring, ring hard!’ 

“Then, oh, how the old man did pull at the bell 
rope! and, oh, how that old bell did ring out! 
‘Joy, joy, joy!’ it seemed to say to all the world; 
and the other bells far and near took up the song, 
and rang ‘Joy, joy, joy!’ and all the people 
shouted. 

“And this, my dear, was the way our great free 


United States began. 


“John Hancock was the first man to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. He wrote in clear, 
bold letters. i 

“*'There,’ said he, as he passed it to the next 
man to sign, ‘John Bull can read my name with- 
out spectacles.’ 

“The glad tidings was sent as speedily as possible 
throughout the country; but, as in those days 
there were no telegraphs nor steam-cars, it took 
news longer to travel than now. 

“In New York there was a great statue of King 
George made of lead; and, as soon as the people 
there heard the good news, they tore the statue 
down, and sent it off to Connecticut, and there 
the women melted it and made it into bullets for 
our army.” 
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THE TWO THANKFUL BOYS. 
BY LAURA F. ARMITAGE. 


T was the day before Thanksgiving. There 
was a scent of plum-pudding, mince-pies, 
etc., in the air. A turkey was hanging head 

downwards in many a cellar,—no, not exactly 
head downwards, for the head was gone; but feet 
upwards, and the children had already begun to 
think how good it would taste. Many were going 
away to visit grandmother or aunt, and many 
were to have company at home. So of course 
the children’s thoughts were not wholly in the 
school-room, and while they were doing number- 
work it was no wonder that they were thinking of 
the morrow’s attractions. They might divide 
numbers, but it would be much more to their taste 
to divide nuts or pumpkin-pie. 

By and by, when pencils were laid aside, Miss 
West asked, “Children, why do we keep Thanks- 
giving day?” 

Some said, ‘To eat turkey”; some, ‘To have 
a good time”; one said, “Because the Indians 
didn’t scalp the Pilgrims”; but many of them knew 
about the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and the first 
Thanksgiving Day, and the story was told again. 

“Now,” said Miss West, “if these people had 
something for which to be thankful, surely we, 
on Thanksgiving Day, ought to be thankful for 
many things. Let us think for a little while of 
some things for which we may feel thankful. 


Most of you have good homes, kind father and 
mother, pleasant playmates, plenty to eat and to 
wear, books and toys. How many think of some- 


‘thing for which to be thankful? ” 


Up went all the hands but two. One was that 
of Paul Haskell, who hadanicehome. His father 
had plenty of money and Paul was the only child. 
He had more toys than any one else in school; 
more books, more chances to go about. He hada 
bicycle and a pony. And yet Paul could think of 
nothing for which to be thankful. Turkey and 
plum-pudding? Why, he did not have to wait 
until Thanksgiving for them; he often had them. 
Nuts and candy and fruit? He could have them 
at home almost any time. There was but one 
thing he couldn’t have. He had always been to 
grandpa’s on Thanksgiving Day, but this year 
Uncle David was sick there and the house must 
be kept very quiet. He and Cousin Carl always 
had such good times, and this year it must be given 
up. So he didn’t think that he had anything to 
make him thankful. 

The other boy was Lester Gray, a new boy, who 
had been there only a week and no one knew 
much about him. His clothes were old and 
patched; he was pale and thin. He said that he 
was not going away, he never went visiting; he 
wasn’t going to haveturkey. They never had any 
at his house. He hadno grandmother. His father 
was dead; his mother went out to work every day, 
and his sister was sick abed most of the time. 

Miss West said that perhaps both boys would 
find something to be thankful for, after all, but 
both shook their heads. 

The children felt sorry for Lester when they 
heard what he said, but most of them had so many 
other things to think about that they soon forgot 
about him. 

Paul had heard what Lester said, but was feel- 
ing too much “ out of sorts” to think of anything 
but his own disappointment. But as he passed 
out, Miss West said to him, “I wish Lester could 
have a good time to-morrow, don’t you, Paul?” 

Paul thought of her words on his ,;way home. 
He didn’t expect to have a good time. Why should 
he care whether that boy did or not? } 

His mother said, when he reached home, “I am 
sorry you cannot play with your cousin to-mor- 
row. Don’t you know any boy whom you can in- 
vite here to play with you? Or are all the boys 
you play with going away?” And then Paul had 
a kind thought come into his heart. He told his 
mother about Lester, and asked if he might invite 
him to come. 

“Certainly,” said his mother. 
supper, and ask him.” 

He found the house,—such an old tumble- 
down house,— and as he stood at the door, he saw 
how little there was inside. How Lester’s eyes 
shone when Paul asked him to come to his house 
the next day! 

“Mamma, they must be very poor,” he said, 
when he went home. “Lester says they never 
have turkey and other good things.” 

“Then why not send them some of ours?” said 
his mother; “we have plenty.” 
of good things was left on the Gray’s door-step 
after dark, and when they went to the door there 
was nobody there; but a happy-faced boy was 
running down the street. 

The two boys had a good time the next day. 
Lester had never seen so many toys and books, 
and Paul was glad to show them to him and to see 
him enjoy them. The day passed quickly. The 
turkey and plum-pudding did taste so good at 
dinner time, even if Paul did often have them. 
Perhaps it was seeing Lester enjoy his dinner that 
made his own taste so good. 

The next Monday, when they went back to 
school, Miss West asked how many had had a 


“Go now, before 


And a big basket 
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happy Thanksgiving Day. And the two hands that 
were the first to go up were Paul’s and Lester’s. 

“TI am glad that you had a nice day,” she said 
to Lester. “Did you have something for which 
to feel thankful?” 

“Yes’m,” said he, “ I was thankful for Paul.” 

“And what made Paul happy?” asked Miss 
West. F 

“I don’t know,” said Paul, “but it was a very 
nice Thanksgiving.” 

Miss West smiled. She guessed what it was 
that made Paul happy. Can you guess? 


ANoTHER year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 
Another year of life’s delight, 
Another year of God. 
J. W. CHapwick. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TAR BABY. 
BY CLARA M. DANIELSON. 


N adorable bunch of sweetness and black- 

ness,— that’s Tar Baby, our dear little 

black kitten. Tar Baby’s mother has a 

little white bib. Tar Baby’s two brothers have 

little white feet; but Tar Baby himself is as black 

as a coal from his little pointed ears to the tip of 
his little thin tail. 

He and his black and white brothers were born 
in mother’s big work-basket in the sewing-room. 
That was where we found them one fine morning, 
proudly guarded by Mother Tabby; who purred as 
loudly and looked as important as if they had 
been her very first kittens. 

Such a blind, helpless, sprawling lot of kits they 
were! But it wasn’t long before their eyes were 
open, and Mother Tabby dragged them off to the 
kitchen ; and they soon forgot all about their birth- 
place,— all but Tar Baby. To this day —and he 
is a four-months-old kitten — he takes all his naps 
» in the old work-basket. 

Waggles, our small dog, thinks there is no one 
in the world quite like Tar Baby; and there isn’t. 
Waggles is a cocker spaniel, and quite as black as 
Tar Baby himself. He hates the other kittens, and 
never misses an opportunity to chase them, keep- 


ing them up trees until they are just worn out 


with fright. But he is great friends with Tar 
Baby. It began the very first time he saw the 
kittens. The two black and white kits hunched up 
their backs and swelled out their tails and spit at 
him, their little green eyes fairly gleaming with 
rage and fright, and at the first opportunity 
scuttled away underneath the kitchen stove. 

But Tar Baby just walked up to him and gave a 
good look at the new creature, for you must re- 
member that these little kits had never seen a dog 
before. Waggles began to wag his tail, and Tar 
Baby began to purr; and so they made friends 
then and there. The next day they were lying 
out in the sun together. 

Hardly a day passes but Tar Baby gets into some 
mischief, but it is almost always Waggles who 
comes to the rescue. He has saved the kitten’s 
life more than once. One day we nearly lost him. 
It was lunch time, but call as we might, no Tar 
Baby. When he doesn’t appear at meal times, it 
is a sure sign that something is the matter; for his 
appetite is not in proportion to his small self. 

We said, “ Waggles, go find Tar Baby.” Off 
he rushed upstairs, and we after him. He sniffed 
around for a minute, and then made straight for 
the linen closet and scratched on the door. I 
opened the door, fully expecting to see the black 
rascal scamper out, but not a sign of him. But 
Waggles wouldn’t budge. He just stood there 
wagging his tail, and looking up at us as much as 
to say, “ He’s here, I tell you.” 


The lower drawer was open the tiniest little 
crack. Waggles suddenly began to sniff at this 
crack and wag his tail even harder than before. 

“You are a smart dog, Waggles,”I said; “ but 
there would be just about as much sense in looking 
in the key-hole.” Well, I opened the drawer; and 
out jumped our black darling Tar Baby. I had 
put the clean linen away myself not an hour before, 
but I don’t see how I could have shut Tar Baby in 
the drawer without knowing it; but there he was. 

Waggles looked very proud and important, and 
after lunch I saw him sitting close beside the black 
kitten; and perhaps Tar Baby told him just how it 
all happened. I can’t understand what either of 
them say, so I suppose I shall never know how I 
came to shut Tar Baby in the drawer. I don’t 
know what that puss will do next; but we hope he 
will live forever. 


A SONG OF SNOW--TIME. 


Srve a song of snow-time, now it’s passing by, 

Million little fleecy flakes falling from the sky. 

When the ground is covered, and the hedge and 
trees, 

There will be a gay time for the chickadees. 


Boys are in the school-house drawing on their 
slates 

Pictures of the coasting-place and thinking of 
their skates ; 

Girls are nodding knowingly, smilingly about, 

Thinking of a gay time when the school is out. 


Three o’clock, four o’clock — bang! goes the bell. 

Get your hats and coats and wraps, hurry off pell- 
mell ; 

Bring along the coasters all, if you want some fun, 

Up to the hill-top jump and slide and run. 


Steady now! Ready now! Each in his place, 

Here we go, there we go, down on a race! 

Sing a song of snow-time, when the flakes fall, 

Coast-time, skate-time, best time of all! 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOMETHING ABOUT A LITTLE CARIB. 


BY FANNIE WELLINGTON. 


Sunday about a little Carib boy who came 
all the way from Central America to San 
Diego, Cal. 

His home is in Greytown, Nicaragua. 

When he was quite small, he was subject to epi- 
leptic fits. The port physician of Grey Town 
took pity on the poor little fellow and took him 
home to his wife, who gave him good care; and 
with the assistance of the doctor the boy grew big 
and strong. 

When he was about thirteen years old, the lady 
with whom he lived went to San Diego, Cal., and, 
as.she would need some one to run errands, pro- 
posed taking her handy little black boy. 

You can imagine his delight at so strange and 
long a voyage, for this was his very first trip 
from his native shores. 

He had no compunction in leaving his mother 
who so willingly turned him over to the keeping 
of the white lady. And well he knew of what 
vast importance such a voyage would be to him, 
for all the other Carib boys and girls would be 
filled with envy at his superior situation. And 
even the men and women this black sprite ex- 
pected would envy him; for one day, in speaking 
of the difference between California and Central 
America, he said, “No, muh, I don’ like it so 
well; but Clementina had to stay home, an’ me 
come.” Clementina being the Carib cook at 


I WANT to tell the readers of Hvery Other 


home. He invariably addressed you as “muh,” a 
Carib’s abbreviation of madam. 

This queer little boy is a real water animal. 
His mistress said, when en voyage, he would 
perch away out on the bowsprit of the ship and 
sit there for hours, like a real monkey. 

He is not black, but more of a copper color, 
with black, quick, shining eyes, a round head 
from which his kinky hair was closely cut, a 
mouth full of even white teeth that glittered when 
he laughed. 

He is a queer little chap. One day a party was 
going to the beach, and he was told to put on his 
shoes, which he did not like, for they were new; 
but, being an obedient boy, he complied. But, 
instead of putting on stockings, he greased his 
feet well with lard, then put on the new shoes. 

He told many amusing tales of his country and 
his people, but always refused to talk to strangere 
in his native language. He told of a certain kind 
of tree, which he feared very much after dark, 
saying, “De duppies [ghosts] live in dem.” All 
the Carib people shunned it at night. 

He told of different kinds of frogs, inhabitants 
of his country, and said one big frog would say, 
“ Bob-wa-day, Bob-wa-day,” but would not in- 
terpret the meaning, although insisting he knew 
what it meant and the language was Caribbean. 
However, he had no objection to show just how 
this same frog looked and jumped. I must say 
it was a fine imitation. 

His little round head is filled with superstition; 
and, although mimicking the frogs, he would 
almost have a spasm if one were thrown at him 
or even placed near his feet. 

He had a passion for boats and the water, and 
his only disobedience was running away to play 
on the water with a boat he had made. 

He loved music, and would sit for hours playing 
on the accordion. His favorite piece was ‘‘ Hoppy 
du-du,” as he called “ Yankee Doodle.” 

His English pronunciation was a mixture of 
cockney English and Spanish. 

His skull is as hard as the proverbial negro’s: 
It is no effort to hold a large heavy bucket filled 
with water on his head. He has a queer name, 
too, I think. It is Feleeceono Sondeno. He 
wears white duck trousers and a little round white 
jacket, and with his clean, shiny face makes quite 
a picturesque study. 

By nature he is very sensitive, disliking very 
much to be scolded, and is a faithful little servant, 
loving his mistress, showing great fidelity and 
evident desire to please, and withal considering 
himself one of the family. He was willing to en- 
dure occasional homesickness in the delight of 
anticipation, expecting to overwhelm his compan- 
ions with the tales he could tell of his voyage and 
the many strange sights he saw, determining to 
lord it well over them on his return. 


WEATHER PROPHETS. 


NE type of the caterpillars is a good 
“weather man.” These worms hatch in 
September, and spend the winter in nests 

on pine-trees in Southern France, crawling far 
out on the branches at times to feed on pine 
needles. If caught away from the nest by wind, 
rain, or snow, they would suffer. So nature has 
taught them to try the air, and stay home if it 
shows that a storm is coming. It seems that she 
has even given them weather instruments, — eight 
feelers on their backs, which can be pushed out 
or drawn in. : 

Honey bees are even better at forecasting, as 
they are very sensitive to air changes. On a 
bright, sunny day, before a storm, they will be 
seen hovering around the hive and refusing to 
leave it. Selected. 
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Onn in the freedom of the Truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AUNT SUE’S STORY. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


1VE-year-old Helen was crying and taking 

on dreadfully because mamma was wash- 

ing her hands and face to get her ready for 
Sunday School. 

Aunt Sue, hearing the noise, came into Helen’s 
room to see what it was all about. ‘“ Helen,” she 
said, “what would you think of a little girl as old 
as you are who had never had a bath?” 

Helen stopped crying, and opened her eyes 
wide with surprise. ‘‘ Never, auntie?” 

“No, never,” said Aunt Sue. “Shall I tell you 
about her? Well, after I went to Japan to live, 
I decided I would take some girls to live with me, 
and teach them to be-Christians, and how to 
cook and take care of a house, and do all the 
things that American girls learn to do. I took 
three of them at first; and, after they had been 
with me awhile, they seemed very proud of the 
things I taught them to do, and we were very 
happy together. 

“But one morning one of. the missionaries, 
who lived in the same town that I did, came and 
told me about a poor little Japanese girl, whose 
father worked out in the rice fields and whose 
mother was dead, and asked me if I could not take 
herinto my home. He said that her father was so 
poor that he was going to sell her, so that he would 
not have to take care of her. My house was 
small and rather crowded, but I could not bear 
to think of the poor little child being sold as a 
servant. SolI said I would take her if her father 
was willing. 

“ After her father found that I would take entire 
care of her, and that she should be no more ex- 
pense to him than if he had sold her, he gave her 
to me. And, O Helen, if you could have seen 
her, you would never cry again over your bath! 

“Her hands and face were black, her clothes 
were rags, and I think her hair had never been 
touched by a comb. I had to take my shears 
and cut it off close to her head, and then I put her 
in the bath-tub and scrubbed her. And how she 
screamed! Worse than you do; but it was be- 
cause she had never seen a foreign woman before, 
and she was afraid I was going to kill her or do 
something dreadful to her. 

“ Poor little motherless girl! Finally, when she 
was all.sweet and clean and had fresh clothes on, 
I took her in my arms, and rocked her to sleep, 
just as I rock you sometimes.” 

“Then did you keep her for your little girl, 
Aunt Sue?” asked Helen, very soberly. 

“Yes, she lived with me for twelve years; and I 
loved her best of all my girls. And last year, 
when she went up into the mountains to teach in 
a girls’ school, she wrote back and said she had 
forgotten one very important thing, and would I 
please send it to her. And what do you think it 
was? A box of soap. Now don’t you think her 
first bath was a pretty good thing for her, 
Helen?” 

“Yes,” Helen answered very seriously; and 
then, after a moment, she put her arms around 
mamma’s neck, and said, “It would be a dreadful 
thing for me to let a little Japanese girl like to be 
clean better than I do, wouldn’t it, mamma?” 

“Yes,” mamma said. 

“Well, I guess I shall like to take my bath after 
this. Anyway, I'll try.” 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


A Word to Teachers. 


“Tue Skating Lesson” brings up memories. 
It recalls bumps, cold fingers, cold feet, sprawls, 
blunders, tiredness. But all that seems little in 
comparison with the pleasures. The Editor re- 
members “breaking through” the ice. That is 
not a very happy part of the skating sport. 

So it is with nearly everything. We can get, 
and do get, more fun than discomfort, more sweet 
than bitter, out of things. And the teacher must 
beware. Do not grow old in the way of looking 
back critically. Skating is just as much fun to 
the boy and girl of to-day as it was to you when 
you were young. 

The picture of the Skating Lesson is the Edi- 
tor’s text: his sermon is, Do not lose touch with 
the thoughts and tastes of the young folks. If 
you do, you will fail as a teacher. Do not frown 
on youthful preferences, if they are genuinely 
honest and earnest. 

Too easy is it to get away from the young view- 
point. To make wisdom stand for enthusiasm. 
To offer logic for sentiment. To say, “Nay, 
Nay.” That way lies lack of sympathy, lack of 
leadership, lack of success. 


LETTER-BOX. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I attend the Unitarian Sunday School, 
Jamaica Plain. Mr. C.F. Dole is my pastor, and Miss 
Nellie Burge my interesting Sunday-School teacher. 
Mamma says the Every Other Sunday is one of the 
dearest little papers, and we all look forward to its 
advent with much pleasure. My mother as a child 
attended this same Sunday School, and fortunately our 
dear Mr. Dole was the pastor then. My brother and 
I have often solved the problems, but this is the first 
time that I have sent an answer. I enclose the answer 
to Dropped Vowels, which I found without any assist- 
ance. I wish you every success for the New Year, and 
would like to see everybody enjoy a Happy New Year. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DorotHy WEIMAR. 


Vireinia, NEB. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little girl eight years old, and 
I read Every Other Sunday and like it. very much. 
Mrs. Vaughan of Dorchester, Mass., sends itto me. I 
take Scattered Seeds, too. Igo to school in the little 
town we live in. There are twenty-five scholars in my 
room. We do not have much timber here, and not 
many wild flowers. But we have them in our yard in 
the summer and in the house in the winter. I go to 
the M. E. church. Sometimes I go to my uncle’s in 
the country. ; 
Respectfully yours, 
BELLE CALKINS, 


ENIGMA XIIT. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 2, 10, 7, 12, 8, is an animal. 
My 7, 6, 4, 12, 17, 3, 7, is a bird. 
My 12, 13, 14, 8, 9, is to part. 
My 1, 3, 5, is a nickname. 
My 16, 11, 14, 15, is to be fond. 
My 5, 6, 14, 15, isa bird, — 
My whole is one whom we all admire. 
A Cuass or Boys, 
AYER, Mass. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 10, 11, 13, 7, is when you are through with some- 
thing. 

My 8, 2, 12, 6, 5, 7, is a girl’s name. 

My 8, 14, 6, 7, is something that horses have. 

My 1, 14, 10, 2, 7, is a girl’s name. 

My 6, 2, 18, 7, is a number. 

My 8, 9, 2, 10, is a servant. 


My 4, 7, 12, is a number.. 

My 13, 7, 4, 3, are used in fishing. 
My whole is a famous picture. 
ELsiz— HERMAN. 


TWISTED RIVERS. 


1. Ioho. 9. Buomcial. 
2. Tecoinctunc. 10. Netesenes. 
3. Erd. 11. Lorocdoa. 
4, Nhodus. 12. Havsnana. 
5. Lawidear. 13. Copomat. 
6. Soisimru. 14. Benceken,. 
7. Drirgnaeo. 15. Boneoctps. 
8. Abhwsa. 16. Ceretslnwa. 
Susiz Fisu. 
A RIDDLE. WHAT IS IT? 


ALWAYS runs, and never walks; 
Has a mouth, but never talks; 
Has a head, but has no feet; 
Is in bed, but ’twill not sleep. 
Its bed is wet, yet its health is good; 
It never wants any flesh for food; 
It keeps the world, if its hot or cold; 
It has neither flesh, bone, blood, nor soul; 
It has a head, but has no hair; 
Has a mouth, but has no ear; 
Has a head, but has no tail; 
’ When the sun is hot, ’twill sometimes fail; 
And ’tis a fact, as I’ve heard said, 
Its mouth is bigger than its head. 
Its head’s at one end, its mouth at ’tother, 
Which looks sort 0’ queer, but ’tis no other. 
Selected. 


CONUNDRUM XY. 


WHICH animal travels with the most and which 
with the least baggage? 


ANSWERS to puzzles in Every Other Sunday, No. 
6, have been received from Hilda C. Loud and Harriet 
Amelia Bigelow. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. VII. 


Entema XI.— Brown’s University. 

BriniticaL ACROsTIC.— Herod, Abraham, 
Paul, Yearly, Nebo, Elijah, Watch, Ye, 
Agrippa, Rebecca, Happy New Year. 


Peter, 


AN ANCIENT PUZZLE. 


SIX IX XL 
1. Gogg wa) 
iS) eexs 


DROPPED VOWELS. 


TRUE worth is in being, not seeming; 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by; 
For, whatever men say in their blindness 
And speak of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so loyal as truth. 
ALICE Cary. 


ConunDRUM XIII.—Jonah, because the whale 
couldn’t keep him down. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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